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Are We Losing Our Moral Standards? 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. We 
are very happy tonight to be the 
guests of Mt. Holyoke College 
here in South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, which last year celebrated 
its 110th anniversary. Founded in 
1837 by Mary Lyon, Mt. Holyoke 
has become one. of the Nation’s 
outstanding educational institu- 
tions for women and is especially 
notable for its work in the field 
of science. Now, Mt. Holyoke has 
an especially fine course in radio. 

Tonight our subject is designed 
primarily to deal with the respon- 
sibility of education and religion 
in establishing and maintaining 
our moral standards. In a bitter 
denunciation of our educational 
system, Philip Wylie in the maga- 
zine This Week, and reprinted in 
The Digest states: “Our young 
people are undisciplined and in- 
creasingly delinquent. Adultery is 
the rule and not the exception 
among our dissatisfied adults. A 
third of our marriages end in 
divorce. Our foul jails bulge. Our 


hideous asylums swarm. We can- 
not even house ourselves.” 

Well, ladies and gentleman, is 
it really that bad? Many people 
seem to think so if we are to judge 
by the hundreds of clippings and 
letters in our files from Town 
Meeting listeners. 

If we are losing our moral 
standards or if they are being 
lowered, what is the responsibility 
of our educational and religious 
institutions for this state of affairs? 

To discuss both sides of this 
question, we’ve invited a Bishop 
of the Methodist Church, the presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian 
Association, president emeritus of 
Sarah Lawrence College, and a 
professor of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago, to counsel 
with us. 

We hear first from Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, 
and president of the Board of 
Trustees of Mt. Holyoke College, 


our hosts. Dr. Eliot. (Applause.) 


Dr. Eliot: 

Mr. Denny, members of Mt. 
Holyoke College, and friends. My 
answer to this question tonight is 
“yes,” but I want to begin by mak- 
ing it clear that I do not agree 
with Mr. Philip Wylie’s intemper- 
ate and melodramatic language. 
I do not think that the world is 
going to the moral damnation 
bow-wows. Especially I do not 
think that the younger generation 
is less idealistic or less genuinely 
mortal than their elders. 

But when it comes to standards, 
to the clear acceptance of moral 
obligations that are valid under 
all circumstances, such as speaking 
the truth, respecting the integrity 
of each other’s personality, toler- 
ance of each other’s opinions and 
faith, and intolerance of cruelty, 
injustice, and meanness, then I do 
hope that we are all of us more 
confused and less confident than 
we ought to be and might be. 

There is plenty of unsensational 
evidence to back up this answer. 
Look at what is happening to the 
American family. Look at the 
steady decline in the number of 
young people going into the serv- 
ice professions, such as teaching, 
social service, and the ministry. 

Look at the present state of 
public opinion with regard to bet- 
ting, lotteries, and the black 
niarket. 

Does anyone suppose, Professor 
Smith, that moral standards con- 
trol many of the votes cast in our 
legislative chambers? 


Are the major decisions as t 
our national policy, domestic o 
foreign, made on the basis of wha 
is morally right? 

Something clearly is goin 
wrong with our moral standard 
and the most serious aspect of : 
is that we are no longer shockec 
or indignant, when some scandz 
breaks that affects the person: 
character or the public honor « 
some conspicuous figure. There 
cynical contempt rather than righ 
eous anger, and the same contemy 
brings a smile or even a sneer t 
many faces when the label “idea 
ist” is attached to a public pe 
sonality. 

It has become habitual among \ 
to make light of serious breach 
of the old-fashioned codes of mo 
ality and honor. ‘We try to lau 
off many things that once shock 
us. | 

Many years ago in Boston, tk 
Methodist preacher to the sailoz 
known affectionately as Fathi 
Taylor, came face to face in tl 
street with a member of the Sta 
Senate, who a few days before ha 
voted wrong on a question that i 
volved a plain moral issue. TI 
Senator began at once to excu 
himself and said, “Father Tayle 
you have no idea how = ou 
side pressure there was.’ | 

“Outside pressure!” Father Ta 
lor roared in reply. “Outside pre 


sure! Mr. Senator, where we 
your inside braces?” | 
Now that says it; that’s wha’ 


wrong with us as a people. W 
| 


have been losing, and of late at 
an alarming speed, the sense of 
inner moral strength that can re- 
Sist outside pressures; can resist 
also the pressure of our own baser 
passions. 

Too many of us have learned 
how to justify our selfish impulses 
in terms that sound very modern, 
indeed, but have no real relation 
to any moral standards whatever. 
We have largely forgotten what it 
means to stand by a principle, 
come what may, and the result is 
moral flabbiness. 

The cause and the cure are to 
be found in the same three places: 
eur homes, our churches, and our 
schools. All three have largely ab- 
dicated in the matter of providing 

teasonable moral standards for the 
new world in which we are living 
today. Each, in turn, indulge too 
Often in the old Army game of 
passing the buck. The home says 
it is up to the school. The school 
Says it is up to the home. Both say 
that the real place where the re- 
sponsibility lies is the church which 
promptly passes it back again. 

Somewhere that vicious circle of 
dodging responsibility must be 
broken and since tonight we are 
meeting in a college, I suggest we 
break it by recognizing that the 
educational agencies have a basic 
obligation to build back the moral 
Standards of our people. I say 
“build back” but that really isn’t 
what I mean at all. As one of our 
Own poets has said, ‘There is no 


way back, there is only the way 
on.” 

We shall get nowhere unless we 
see that much of the trouble today 
is due to the fact that inherited 
and traditional moral standards 
simply will not do for a new 
world. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Eliot. Now, 
for the other side of the question 
let’s hear from a Bishop of the 
Methodist church, a member of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Educatien, and a former college 
president himself, the Reverend 
Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam. Bishop 
Oxnam. (Applause.) 


Dr. Oxnam: 

My answer, Mr. Denny, is an 
emphatic “No.” In 1931, I served 
as a member of an educational 
commission in Japan. There chil- 
dren were taught to be uncritical 
units in a controlled mass. That’s 
immoral. 

The American school teaches 
the student to think for himself. 
That’s moral. 

The Secretary for Air invited a 
few civilians to attend a seminar 
at the University of the Air at 
Maxwell Field, Alabama, to learn 
the problems and the plans of the 
Air Force and to give the critical 
reaction of the civilian mind. After 
lectures and discussion periods, we 
flew to Eglin Field to witness a 
demonstration of the destructive 
power of aerial attack. I saw high 
explosive bombs fall and witnessed 


the demolition of the target area. 
Then the Napalm bombs, gasoline 
and jelly, flames leaping a thou- 
sand feet crisping and consuming. 

Dr. Eliot, you may say this in- 
dicates a loss of moral standard, 
but wait till I tell you what hap- 
pened. All of the top-flight gen- 
erals of the Air Force were there, 
Many said, “Bishop, you church- 
men and educators must end this. 
This is what we can do. It’s hellish, 
morally wrong. It must be ended.” 

When military leaders talk like 
that, I suggest moral standards are 
being found, not lost. 

Visit the campuses of America. 
Miss Warren knows them better 
than most. There is a moral sen- 
Sitivity on the question of war 
and the necessity of establishing 
world law and order, and a similar 
alertness on social justice and ra- 
cial brotherhood. 

Our students are weary of the 
proclamation of moral abstractions. 
They test out ethical ideals in con- 
crete situations. They find more 
morality in abolishing “Jim Crow” 
cars than in pretty preachments 
about brotherhood. And they are 
right, Dr. Eliot. 

The President's Commission on 
Higher Education. faces our fail- 
ures realistically. Instead of broad- 
casting our shortcomings as 
evidences of moral failure, the fact 
that we face them and resolve to 
overcome them is proof of our 
moral standards. The report lists 
as the first of the desired outcomes 
of general education: “To develop, 


for the regulation of one’s per: 
sonal and civil life, a code of be 
havior based on ethical srinicepil 
consistent with democratic ideals.’ 
It further states, “Religion is 
held to be a major force in creat! 
ing the system of human values oti 
which democracy is predicated.” | 
I recommend a study of the 
Yearbook to the American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators 
These are the superintendents o} 
the public school systems of the 
United States. Read the volume of 
Character Education or Schools fo; 
a New World. No thoughtful per 
son can turn from them withow 
confidence in the morality ant 
idealism of our leaders, most o 
whom ate members of our Chris: 
tian churches. 
In one volume is a schedule d 
signed to evaluate our schools wit 
a section entitled, “Spiritual Dé 
velopment and Character Forma 
tion.” It asks, “Do the schoo 
provide opportunity for the er 
coutagement of spiritual qualitie 
and religious appreciations?” Edy 
cators who are thinking in suc 
terms have not lost their morz 
standards. 
But who is the “we” in 
question, “Are We Losing O 
Moral Standards?” Are you pa 
of the “we?” Does it include you 
children and mine? 
My personal judgment is th 
we have never had a cleane 
clearer-sighted, socially - conscio 
body of young people in o 
history. 


There is an attack on public 
education today that has an ul- 
terior motive. If our people can 
be made to believe that our public 
schools are Godless and immoral, 
then they may be willing to violate 
the American principle for which 
the President’s report stands, 
namely, ‘Public funds shall be 
used solely for the support of 
public edvcation.” The public 
school system is the chief bulwark 
of democracy and it does maintain 
our moral standards. 

I prefer the American way, with 
its public schools, publicly sup- 
ported, where my Protestant sons 
and daughter can sit beside Ro- 
man Catholic boys and girls, Jew 
by Gentile, black by white, for- 
eign-born by native-born, and 
learn to live together in school, as 
we must live together in mutual 
fespect in society. 

A score of competing publicly 
supported sectarian systems would 
destroy American public education. 
I know our teachers, Dr. Eliot. 
They have come from our homes, 
our churches, our colleges, and I 
believe are doing a superb piece of 
work in moral as well as intellec- 
tual training. 

Compare our standards today in 
business. Don’t tell me the robber 
barons and the industrial adven- 
turers were more moral than our 
gteat leaders today. The mention 
of Wilson of General Electric, 
Hoffman of Studebaker, and Luck- 
man of Lever Brothers, is suf- 
ficient. 


I stood beside David Lilienthal 
in Knoxville when he was sworn 
in as Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Bible his 
mother had given him when he 
was seven years of age was used 
in the ceremony. At its close, I 
said, “I’m not much given to pious 
phrase, but I must ) God Bless 
you, David.” 

He said, “I could not underta’ > 
this task without the help ot the 
Lord.” No wonder he insists that 
scientific means must be used to 
achieve moral enus. No, we have 
not lost our mor. standards. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Bishop Oxnam. 
Well, we should really have a 
woman’s viewpoint on this ques- 
tion, so now we turn to one of the 
Nation’s most progressive educa- 
tors, president emeritus of Sarah 
Lawrence College, chairman of the 
Education Department of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Dr. Constance War- 
ren. Dr. Warren. (Applause.) 


Dr. Warren: 

I accept Bishop Oxnam’s optim- 
ism about our moral standards, but 
not about the churches and schools 
as effective agents for their con- 
tinued improvement. 

The term, “moral training,” can 
be used in two senses: Young 
people can be trained to accept a 
code of moral laws, inherited un- 
changed from their fathers, which 
does not always fit present-day 


situations, or they can be educated 
to think about behavior and to 
work out their own set of moral 
values in terms of human needs 
and welfare today. 
Church-supported schools and 
colleges have been largely con- 
cerned with teaching young people 
to obey long established moral 
laws. The results have too often 
been graduates who were re- 
spectable rather than actively 
moral. They usually kept out of 
jail, were responsible heads of 
families, supported churches and 
charities, and, in fact, were pillars 
of society. Pillars serve a real 
purpose, but they are static and 
this is a critically moving world. 
That kind of morality is usually 
taught by the direct method— 
required attendance at daily 
chapel, required courses in ethics 
and religion — and many young 
people have revolted, demanding 
that these be abolished as useless. 
Their judgment had better be 
accepted. This direct method of 
teaching moral values is ineffective. 
Moreover, young people, now- 
adays, have had too much scien- 
tific training to accept moral values 
based on external authority with- 
out question. Many know too 
much about the importance to chil- 
dren of being wanted in happy 
homes to believe that planned 
parenthood or divorce are neces- 
sarily evil. 
Giving to the poor is no longer 
good enough for some students. 
They want to find out how to 


eliminate poverty. Psychology an 
sociology have taught them to sé 
in terms of all shades of gray, nc 
just in terms of black and whit 

Yes, I think in the older sens 
of the word, we are losing our e& 
ternally imposed moral value 
when we question authority, an 
education, if it is genuine, shoul 
teach us to question. So shoul 
the church, but it doesn’t. 

All religious denominations ar 
far too content to hand dow 
ready-made sets of morals whic 
ate inflexible because based o 
literal interpretations of Bible pa: 
sages too often. | 

Moreover, morals are frequent! 
confused with the religious trad 
tions and superstitions. My ow 
Puritan ancestors, for instance 
considered it a sin to cook 
Saturday evening. Other sects = 
dietary regulations or prohibitio 
about card playing and smokin 

Such phony morals are oft 
mistaken for real moral issues, a 
until all denominations take unite 
and clear leadership in establis 
ing the Golden Rule as basic 
moral behavior in personal, bu 
ness, and political relations, the 
will not rally thoughtful you 
people to their support. 

My quarrel with education | 
that in this crisis it is not teac! 
ing us to be thoughtful enou 
A life-long familiarity with schod 
and colleges makes me skeptic 
of published statements of hi 
moral objectives in education 
generally found in their catalogu 


Far too many schools and colleges 
are still mainly concerned with 
teaching students to remember 
facts, not to think about them. In 
too many the whole atmosphere 
is still one of authority, not one 
of democracy. 

On how many campuses are stu- 
dents expected to take real re- 
sponsibility for educating them- 
selves? For eliminating exclusive 
social clubs as un-American in 
spirit? 

On how many are all racial, re- 
ligious, and color lines really 
abolished both in faculty and stu- 
dent bodies? 

How often are controversial 
matters fearlessly examined? 

How often are students trained 
to put what they have learned in 
books to practical use in the world 
beyond the campus to the end that 
they may find that their way to- 
ward better living? That is the 
teal lack in our education. 

As a recent graduate of one of 
our large American universities 
said to me, “Too many of my 
friends went through college get- 
ting plenty of A’s and B’s but not 
one awakening experience. They 
are going on to business blind to 
anything but their own success. 

The atom bomb has shattered 
the isolation of our scientists and 
brought them face to face with 
moral responsibilities. We need 
bombs of some kind to arouse 
many of our teachers of economics, 
psychology, political science, litera- 
ture, yes, even of language and 


mathematics to assume moral re- 
sponsibilities in relating their sub- 
jects to living issues. 

Faculty and students together 
must work to make the college an 
instrument of service to the larger 
community. In other words, col- 
leges must stimulate a new and 
active morality to man the con- 
trols if the machine is to become 
our servant rather than our master. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Well, thank you, Dr. Warren. . 
Cur Town Meeting audience will 
be glad to hear again from the 
genial and provocative professor 
of philosophy from the University 
of Chicago, and former Congress- 
man-at-large from Illinois who is 
spending a term this time at Bar- 
nard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. T. V. Smith. Dr. Smith. 


(Applause.) 


Dr. Smith: 

Some men look at the dough- 
nut of human nature and celebrate 
its hole. Dr. Eliot, I’m looking 
at you. (Laughter.) Some women 
criticize the icing but dote on the 
dough of the doughnut—and Miss 
Warren, I’m hiding a smile at 
your forgetting which side of this 
debate you're on. (Laughter.) 
Some men—look at me, Bishop 
Oxnam, for I’m looking at you— 
some men reach gladly for the 
doughnut, hole, icing, and all. 

Yes, Bishop, before I'd damn 
the human race, or even indict my 
generation, I’d remind myself of 


at least four cautions as you have 
reminded this audience of the posi- 
tive truth. 

1. It’s natural but sinful to take 
a dimmer view of the morality of 
others than one takes of his own. 
Who stands up here and confesses 
that he is getting worse? 

2. I’d remind myself also that 
the past fares too well and the 
future too ill in the purview of 
the priest and in the maunderings 
of the moralist. The good old 
days, dear but dead; the terrible 
sad, bad days about to come but 
never quite arriving. Of course, 
it is harder to act right than to 
sit tight, but better, too—mistakes 
and all. 

3. Before making the pessi- 
mistic decision against my kind, 
I'd remind myself furthermore that 
the weakest ideals are the highest 
and that the strongest ideals are 
the lower ones. Why forever doom 
the better through stargazing, as 
Jane Adams used to say, at the 
very best? 

4. [Yd remind myself, finally 
that to live even with risks is bet- 
ter than to enjoy death in com- 
plete safety (Jaughter), that action 
shows more moral health than 
passion, and that even courageous 
passion is more healthy than 
paralyzing fear of imperfections. 

Having reminded myself of all 
these four hazards of a pessimistic 
commitment against my generation 
and against myself, I’'d simply not 
draw that conclusion at all. I 
wouldn’t be able to keep my face 


10 


straight without turning my bac 
on this Holyoke audience. And i 
I did that I’d see other audience 
in my imagination—human bein 
everywhere, just striving, stru 
gling, aspiring human being 
everywhere. | 

No, I just cannot draw that cor, 
clusion anymore than you can ani 
stay with it, Miss Warren. So " 
draw this conclusion with yo 
Bishop Oxnam. Losing ow 
morals? No. But what about ou 
moral standards? No, not thet 
either. 

I believe that our standards ar} 
indeed, little changed and I thi 
that education for standards r: 
mains vastly stable in hoth chure 
and school, though a little dimit 
ished at home for sc often noboc 
is there. (Laughter.) 

Fidelity to self, friendliness t 
wards others—these are our stan 
ards today as yesterday. Continen 
before marriage, moderation 
marriage, and resistance to tem) 
tation beyond marriage, frankné 
about our vices, and reticence 
to our virtues, especially in wa 
time—these are our sex standart 
after, as before, the Kinsey repo 
(Laughter.) 

Tolerance of opposed opini 
equality in civic rights, the hi 
duty of political participation: 
these are our patriotic standar 
for the “we group” and as 
other groups—our enemies— 
hate them as cordially as we e 
did before. 

As moral practices remain fait 


constant, so moral standards re- 
main highly firm, and I am con- 
vinced that the deviation from 
these standards in the behavior of 
men is itself as toughly constant 
as it is statistically normal. This 
deviation from standards—which 
is, of course, what worries the 
worriers—even the modern devia- 


tion could hardly be worse in the 


latest sinner than in an early Saint. 

St. Paul it was, for example, 
who publicly admitted that what 
he would do he did not, and 
what he would not do that pre- 
cisely is what he did. 

Without resorting to the com- 
pensation of the pessimist, there- 
fore, that where _ deviations 
abound, there correction can much 
more abound, let me conclude 
simply in all natural piety that 
Standards are harder to obviate 
than you think; that practices are 
harder to improve than you have 
ever imagined; and that the dis- 
crepancy between standards and 
practices is less variant than the 
faithful profess to believe. Why, 
even the standard hypocrisies of 
life have a toughness of texture 
and a uniformity of reiteration 
that is hard to exaggerate. 

Why not, then, oh ye faithful 
of such little faith in men, why 
not graciously allow every sinner 
of us to have his future as as- 
suredly every saint of you has had 
his past. (Laughter and applause.) 
Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. T. V. Smith, for 
sharpening all your swords right 


here for us just now. Now, let’s 
dig a little deeper into this subject 
with further discussion up here 
around the mike. Dr. Eliot, it 
looks like you’re going to have to 
uphold the affirmative all by your- 
self here tonight. So come up and 
have at these other three, will you? 
Dr. Eliot. 

Dr. Eliot: Bishop Oxnam, both 
you and Dr. Smith seem to think 
that my point of view is unduly 
pessimistic, and I would counter 
by saying that I believe the situa- 
tion in America today is suf- 
ficiently serious to make us all a 
little sober. 

Of the two sins—a bleak pes- 
simism and a rosy, jaunty opti- 
mism—lI think the latter is, at the 
moment, further from the facts. 

You cite, Bishop, as an example 
of high moral standards the way 
certain military men, I think you 
called them “top-flight men,’ re- 
sponsible for creating new instru- 
ments for mass destruction, turned 
to you and said, “Bishop, you 
churchmen and educators must 
stop this.” Now, that sounds to 
me like sheer evasion of moral re- 
sponsibilities. How do you pro- 
pose to deal with it? 

Dr. Oxnam: In the first place, 
Doctor, what I said was that these 
gentlemen came to me and said 
“This is hellish, this is immoral, 
this must be ended.” Now I sug- 
gest to you that when military of- 
ficers come to that conclusion, they 
are on the way at least to moral 
standards. It was only yesterday 
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ley Oxnam is a native of California. He 
received his A.B. degree at the University 
of Southern California in 1913, and then 
attended Boston University School ° of 


Theology, receiving the S.T.B. degree in 
1915. He also studied at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Japan, China, and India. 
Elected a Bishop of the Methodist 
Church in 1936, he was assigned to the 
Omaha Area where he served for three 
years. In 1939, he was assigned to the 
Boston Area and in 1944, to New York. 
In addition to his episcopal duties, he 


.seryed as president of the Federal Coun- 


cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
1944-46, and as a member of the Federal 
Council’s Commission to Study the Bases 
of a Just and Durable Peace. He is 
secretary of the Council of Bishops, presi- 
dent of the Foreign Division of the 
Board of Missions and Church Extension, 
vice chairman of the Methodist Commis- 
sion on Chaplains and of the General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, and has been serving the National 
War Labor Board as a Special Mediator 
in labor disputes. 


Bishop Oxnam has been closely iden- | 
tified with the field of education. During | 


his pastorate at the Church of All Na- 


tions, he was Professor of Social Ethics | 


at the University of Southern California. 
In 1927, he became a member of the 
faculty at Boston University School of 
Theology as professor of Practical The- 
ology and the City Church, 
president 
1928 to 1936. 


Bishop Oxnam has traveled widely in | 
Europe and Asia and has written many | 


books. 


C and was | 
of DePauw University from | 


THOMAS VERNOR SMITH—W/ith the ex- | 


ception of his service with the Army, 
Dr. Smith has been professor of philo- 
soe at the University of Chicago since 

Ths 
in 1890. His wide array of college de- 
grees includes an A.B. from the Univer- 
sity of Texas; A.M. and Ph.D. from Uni- 
versity of Chicago; LL.D. from Miami 
University (Ohio) and Florida Southern 
College; and D.Litt. from Union College. 

Before coming to the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Smith taught at Texas 


Christian University and the University | 


of Texas. From 1935 to 1938, he was 


a member of the Illinois State Senate’ 
and from 1939 to 1941, he was a U.S.| 


Congressman-at-large from Illinois. 


He was born in Blanket, Texas, | 


During World War I, Dr. Smith setyed | 


as priyate in the U.S. Army. 
World War II, as a lieutenant colonel, 
he was Director of Education for the 
Allied Control Commission in Italy. He 
is the author of many books including 
the recent Atomic Power and Moral Faith. 


During | 


that we assumed somehow or other 
that you could bless all this and 
call it a Christian thing. These 
men know that that kind of de- 
struction is wrong, and they, to- 
gether with us, are going to end 
it. 

Would you let me say a word? 
I’m within the 60 seconds, Mr. 
Denny. A word about that word 
“rosy.” I don’t know whether you 
got that out of Homer or not, but 
in any case, this rosy business— 
there is a rose tint to the sunset; 
there is a rose tint to the dawn, 

Personally, I think we can look 
toward the dawn for good and 
sufficient reason. When I think 
of the mines of England a hundred 
years ago—women hitched to ore 
cats, dragging them along the 
levels toward the shaft; children 
going below ground on Monday 
morning, and not coming up again 
until Saturday night—we’re mov- 
ing on. 

We haven’t lost our standards, 
that’s the issue. We’re moving to- 
ward a practice of our standards. 
The situation is serious, all right. 
I didn’t say it wasn’t. But my 
answer is there. We’re on the way. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Ox- 
nam. Either one of you—Miss 
Warren? 

Miss Warren: I said something 
about passing the buck tonight. 
I'd like to ask Dr. Eliot just why 
he passed the buck from the 
churches on to the schools. What 
does he think about the churches 
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in relation to theit moral respon- 
sibility with regard to this ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Eliot, what do 
you think about the churches’ re- 
sponsibility ? 

Dr. Eliot: Well, I think it’s a 
three-fold responsibility, Dr. War- 
ren — home, church, and school. 
As I said earlier, we happen to be 
meeting this evening in a college, 
and for that reason it seemed to 
me that it was a convenient place 
to break the vicious circle of dodg- 
ing responsibility. But the church 
is just exactly as good a place to 
break it as the school. Whichever 
breaks it, the break has got to 
begin by recognizing that the old 
moral standards per se will not 
suffice. We have got to work out, 
in schools and in churches, new 
standards not unrelated, of course, 
to the old traditional standards, 
but newly thought out and adapted 
to the new conditions of our new 
world. Whether in church or 
school, that’s a cooperative process 
in which teachers and learners 
work together. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, and 
now, Dr. Smith. Dr. Smith. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr. Smith: Dr. Eliot took a side- 
swipe at politicians in his opening . 
speech, and looked at me that 
way. He asked does any politician 
ever vote his convictions, or some 
such insulting remark as that. Sup- 
pose, Dr. Eliot, the pressures out- 
side, which you set yourself in 
Uncle Joe’s terminology to resist, 


happen to be the will of your con- 
stituents. Do you then self-right- 
eously set your own private con- 
viction as a brace against the pres- 
sure of an honest interest outside 
that you’ve been chosen to repre- 
sent? 

John Nance Garner in the cur- 
rent Colliers says, “I have never, 
in all my long legislative life voted 
against my convictions on any 
single bill except when I had to 
follow the Democratic organiza- 
tion.” (Laughter.) Now, you 
laugh. If you have tears, prepare 
to shed them now. Suppose that 
the brace in you against the pres- 
sure of your political organization 
is the self-righteousness of a con- 
science that will not accept dis- 
cipline for an organization larger 
than yourself. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Eliot, that ques- 
tion is for you, but I want to com- 
ment here that not long ago, Dr. 
Smith was one of two participants 
on a program on the subject here 
in Town Meeting—‘Should Con- 
gress Lead or Follow Public Opin- 
ion?”—and I don’t think we’ve 
settled that question yet. Dr. Eliot. 

Dr. Eliot: Well, the story that I 
quoted from Father Taylor had to 
cdo with a specific issue before the 
Massachusetts Senate many years 
ago, and on that particular issue, 
the Senator voted wrong. Not the 
pressure of his right-minded, high- 
minded constituents, but the ugly 
kind of pressure under which even 
pretty conscientious men in public 
life today yield more often than 


| 
they should — the pressure | 
special interests, the pressure thi 
is not in the interest of the tot 
public weal. Mr. Smith knov 
just as well as I do what I hz 
in mind, and I share his charmir 
way of trying to evade the poin 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. D 
Smith? 

Dr. Smith: There is no evasic 
of the point when there isn’t ar 
point. (Laughter.) Most peop 
take sideswipes at the politicias 
because they don’t understand tl 
complexities of the issues out « 
which his convictions arise. I be: 
testimony, as others to the chur 
and others to the school, that : 
American political life, there is < 
ever-increasing better and bett 
standard of responsibility to tl 
only source of rightness in a dem 
cratic society to the will of tl 
majority of one’s constituents. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Nov 
while we get ready for our que 
tion period here at Mt. Holyok 
I’m sure you, our listeners, will | 
interested in the following me 


sage. 


Announcer: You ate listening 
America’s Town Meeting of 1 
Air, originating in Town Ha 
New York, where we are discus 
ing the question, “Are We Losit 
Our Moral Standards?” 

We are about to take questio. 
from the audience. If you wou 
like a copy of tonight’s discussio 
complete with the questions a 
answers to follow, you may secu 


one by sending 10c to Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York. If you 
would like to have the next eleven 
issues of our Town Meeting Bul- 
letin starting with this week, en- 
close $1.00; for twenty-six issues, 
enclose $2.35; or for a full year, 
enclose $4.50. Remember the ad- 
dress, Town Hall, New York 18, 
New York. And please allow about 
two weeks for delivery. 

Are you getting the most out of 
your Town Meeting broadcast? 
Each week more listeners are writ- 
ing in to tell us about how they 
are listening to Town Meeting in 
groups in homes, schools, clubs, 
and churches. From Elwood, 
Illinois, a listener writes, “We— 
niom, dad, sons 21 and 17, daugh- 
ter 12, as well as grandad 72— 
make a special date to listen in to 
your broadcast every week. They 


are certainly contributing much to 
the stabilization and education of 
all generations of our citizens.” 

A speech instructor in Bay City, 
Michigan, writes, “We have a 
good Town Meeting group in 
which we try to imitate your pro- 
gram. I use Bay City Junior Col- 
lege students to stage the pro- 
gram. Before the Junior College 
assembly we gave a very good 
Town Meeting on ‘Is America 
Thinking Straight About Rus- 
sia?’” 

You, too, can enjoy your Town 
Meetings more if you organize a 
discussion group or club. We will 
be glad to send you information 
on how you can do this. Send 
your request to Town Hall, New 
York 18, N.Y. 

Now for your question period, 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now, we're ready 
for questions from this fine Mt. 
Holyoke audience of beautiful 
girls and equally charming mem- 
bers of the faculty and townspeo- 
ple of South Hadley. Attendants 
are in the aisles with portable 
microphones. Members of the 
audience who want to ask ques- 
tions are holding up numbered 
cards, indicating the speaker to 
whom they want to address their 
questions. We'll start with the 
lady here on the fifth row. 

Lady: To Bishop Oxnam. In 
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view of your remarks about living 
together, how do you explain the 
attitude of the Southern States to- 
ward the Civil Rights Program? 

Dr, Oxnam: My explanation re- 
garding that is that we have yet 
to measure up to a moral standard 
that is increasingly recognized and 
when the Civil Rights Commission 
of the President comes out with 
clear-cut statements upon that is- 
sue, it is an indication of the fact 
that the standard is here. We've 
got to measure up to it. 

I’ve just been down South and 


I’ve been astounded by the attitude 
of the young people in the South 
toward this issue. They’re moving 
toward a proper and moral solu- 
tion with far greater speed than I 
had anticipated. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the gentleman over here on the 
aisle. 

Man: To Dr. Eliot: Is not the 
current ascendancy of naturalistic 
philosophies a main cause of our 
present moral relativism and hence 
of our contemporary moral crises? 

Mr, Denny: Now, wait a minute, 
wait a minute. First, will you ex- 
plain that question in simple lan- 
guage and fewer ten-dollar words? 

Man: I was limited to 25 words 
in my question. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: You did very well 
packing it into 25 words. Let’s 
simplify it a little bit. 

Man: I should like to put the 
question this way. In the past, 
there have prevailed standards 
which were sanctioned in univer- 
salistic terms—standards affirmed 
as being backed up by permanent 
realities and authorities. Have not 
the tendencies today toward repu- 
diating those authorities—regarded 
as supernatural—has not that ten- 
dency today caused a correspond- 
ing disintegration of our morals? 

Mr. Denny: Well, at least Dr. 
Eliot understands that, so go 
ahead, Dr. Eliot, and comment on 
it. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Eliot: In my opinion, the 
change in the point of view of a 


great many people from a super 
natural to a naturalistic philosophy 
of life is a very important factor 
indeed, in the problem which somé¢ 
of us see as a real problem now, 
I think, however, that indicate: 
precisely what the immediate re: 
quirements are, namely that the 
schools and the churches shoul 
interpret moral standards of zi} 
past in terms of some of these new 
philosophies. : 

I'm not quarreling with any 
philosophy, but I think on the basi: 
of any philosophy, reasonable. 
modern, moral standards can _ be 
worked out, but most people need 
help and they need the help of 
the schools and the churches tc 
do it. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr 
Eliot. I’m going to ask Dr. Smith. 
as an old radio hand, to get uf 
and elucidate a little more on thai 
question and answer. Dr. Smith 
what is a naturalistic philosophy: 
(Laughter.) 

Dr. Smith: It’s a philosophy fo: 
men that men themselves in thei: 
high-mindedness discover and give 
If we have come to the_ plac 
where the lower aspirations of met 
cannot themselves be coached bi 
the higher aspirations of men anc 
have to look to external source 
based upon fear and superstitior 
for our morality, then our moralit 
had best let be die for already i 
is dead. (Applause.) I know Mt 
Denny would be disappointed i 
I didn’t quote a poem on thi 


a 


broadcast. He wouldn’t forgive me. 
I'm in New England, sir. 


“I have no time to fear,” said 
Emily Dickinson, ‘because the 
gtave would hinder me, and life 
is not so ample I could finish 
enmity; nor have I time to love, 
but since some industry must be, 
a little toil of love, I think, is 
large enough for me.” 


An idealist loving mankind and 
respecting their own conscience 
and sharpening their own minds. 
Let them give morality to us, or 
to ourselves, we’d better look to 
that source rather than the sources 
of fear where no interpretation 
can never make plain what a man’s 


duty is beyond dogma. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 


the gentleman over on the other 
aisle. 

Man: This question is to Dr. 
Warren, Mr. Chairman. Doesn’t 
every generation tend to see its 
Own contemporaries as worse than 
the generation of its parents, or 
of the past generations he’s only 
tead about? 


Dr. Warren: Oh, yes, I think so. 
In the first place, we can only 
judge, really, the people that we 
knew and know now. I grew up 
going to college; I have known 
college girls pretty well since. As 
I look back upon my own youth, 
a good many, many years ago, we 
were very respectable, eminently 
tespectable, but I think we were 
very—well, I won’t say unmoral— 
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we were mediocre in our morals, 
compared with girls today. 

Mr. Denny: Is that what you 
meant when you said phony 
morals? 

Dr. Warren: No, it isn’t quite 
that. Trivial, trivial is the word 
I'm after, yes. (Laughter.) I can’t 
begin to tell you how much more 
forthright, how much more honest, 
how much mote serious in their 
sense of responsibility for living 
rightly, it seems to me, the young 
people. are today. Of course, I can 
remember very well the lost gen- 
eration after the First World War. 
I would like to know if Mr. Eliot 
thinks for a minute that the Second 
World War has produced a lost 
generation in those GI’s who have 
gone back to college and are work- 
ing like dogs and meeting their 
classes and going home and wash- 
ing the dishes while their wives 
type out their lessons for the next 
day. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Maybe we're being 
led by this lost generation, Dr. 
Warren. Now, the lady in the 
balcony, yes? 

Lady: I'm addressing my ques- 
tion to Bishop Oxnam. With 
divorce rates increasing, how can 
one believe that future generations 
in the home will learn what is 
morally right? 

Dr. Oxnam: The very fact that 
the divorce rate is increasing and 
we recognize it as a problem of the 
utmost seriousness and are now 
seeking to deal with it in terms of 
removing the causes that produce 


divorce rather than thinking we 
can handle divorce by denying 
people the right to remarry who 
may have become divorced—in 
other words, getting at it after it 
is all over—is indicative of the 
way we're going to solve problems 
of this kind. 

We know the home is the basic 
institution of society. We know 
it must be preserved and today 
we're seeking to build an economic 
order of such a nature that those 
forces are not pulling the home 
apart. Thre isn’t time to go into 
it, but the approach to the home 
at the moment, I think, is a sounder 
approach than the approach of 
yesterday where you were dealing 
with coercion instead of dealing 
with the facts that create division 
and removing them. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
the gentleman in the back of the 
hall. 

Man: Dr. Smith. Is not losing 
our morals losing our self-respect? 
People with high self-respect have 
to be moral. How about teaching 
people self-respect in the broadest 
sense? 

Dr. Smith: Well, I think you do 
very well to ally very closely mo- 
rality and self-respect and I’m all 
for teaching them self-respect. But 
the way to teach self-respect is 
what we're doing in the schools. 
Let people discover they have 
selves and let them discover how 
to handle those selves. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the balcony again. 


Man: The schools and churchey 
are trying to improve moral stand] 
ards. How can they achieve resultij 
when conflicting morals in home 
government, and business thwari 
them? i} 
Mr. Denny: Dr. Eliot, that wail 
for you. | 

Dr. Eliot: Well, of course, thé} 
approach has got to be pluralistic} 
It has got to take into account th¢} 
variety of honest opinions whic} 
men and women hold today anq 
the teaching of basic moral standif 
ards must be independent of any} 
single monopolistic set of official} 
moral standards. i} 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Thé¢ 
young lady in the balcony. Quiet 
please. \| 

Lady: Dr. Warren. Since it is| 
important to teach students taf 
think about issues, how can edull 
cation present a fundamental req 
ligious basis on which to fo 
their opinions? 

Dr. Warren: Well, I don’t knov 
quite how to answer your question} 
I think that certainly the funda} 
mental theses of Christianity 
should be familiar to all students 
and should be taught them. Doeg 
that answer your Guestion? 

Lady: Can you suggest how re4 
ligion could do it, or how educa; 
tion could do it? 

Dr. Warren: In the first place! 
I think all teachers, no matter what 
their subject matter, should be 
looking at it from the point of 
view of its implications in the lives 
of the students that they’re teach- 


ing and with the idea in view of 
helping them to form a set of 
values by which to live themselves. 
That, I think, is the basis of our 
right living and the way in which 
education should be influencing it. 

Mr: Denny. Thank you, Dr. 
Warren. Bishop Oxnam has a 
comment to make on that. 

Dr, Oxnam: J am speaking now 
of the schools under religious aus- 
pices in the matter of teaching re- 
ligion. The word “commitment” is 
a military word. When a regiment 
is committed, that regiment is to 
lose its life to win a particular ob- 
jective. We not only study all 
about religion, but in religious 
teaching we seek, too, a complete 
commitment of the person to the 
ideal of religion so that a man 
does find his life by losing it and 
understands eventually that the 
self is realized in the gift of self 
to others; it is commitment as well 
as understanding. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the gentleman on the aisle here. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Dr. Eliot and I’m a student 
from American International Col- 
lege in Springfield. To you, are 
morals fixed values which pass on 
unchanged from generation to 
generation, or are morals relative 
values which change naturally as 
technology progresses? 

Dr. Eliot: The second rather 
than the first. 

Mr. Denny: Wait a minute, Dr. 
Eliot (laughter and applause), I 
can’t let you get away with that. 
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In our preliminary meeting here, 
I asked the young man to give us 
an example so I’m going to ask 
you to do the same thing. Will 
you give us an example of how 
moral values might change under 
the impact of technology. 

Dr. Eliot: Well, as conditions 
change, as circumstances change, 
it is quite clear that the effort to 
carry out a Commandment for ex- 
ample like that of Christ, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” also must change in its con- 
tent. Its application to changing 
social conditions involves. neces- 
sarily in detail, changing content 
for the moral law. The purpose 


‘behind it may remain and does 
remain constant. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. You 
have got Dr. Smith up now. 

Dr. Smith: JY understood, Dr. 
Eliot, to mean “love thy neighbor 
as thyself” but you don’t have to 
do it.if he lives in the apartment 
above you, but only in the apart- 
ment below. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: 1 wonder if we've 
got time for the young man to 


give his own example. Yes, give 


us the example that you gave us 
in the preliminary meeting and 
let’s have a comment from one of 
these speakers up here. 

Man: Well, my example was 
this. Supposing we have a situa- 
tion in which we have two elderly 
couples, one has a very weak 
heart— 

Mr. Denny: No, no, no, the 


other example. (Laughter.) We 
are going to save time. What you 
said was that in the early days of 
agricultural life we had big fam- 
ilies. Nowadays people marry so 
late that what are they going to 
do about the problem of relations 
between men and women when 
marriages take place so late? Dr. 
Smith would you comment on 
that? (Laughter.) 

Dr. Smith: J think if they have 
any sense, they'll cut the garment 
to fit the cloth. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Now 
we've got, at least we’ve got the 
problem in concrete terms. Now 
the young lady out there. 

Lady: Dr. Smith. What are 
moral standards? Can we expect 
people to adhere to an over-all 
code? What about individual in- 
terpretation and different cultural 
backgrounds? 

Mr. Denny: Now, that comes as 
the last question. Go ahead, Dr. 
Smith. 

Dr. Smith: You have to have 
your own interpretation of these 
great glowing, glittering general- 
ities, but these standards play a 
great role in our lives whether we 
live up to them or not. They 
orient us toward the sun, they give 
us something beautiful to contem- 
plate, and if they don’t give us 
gastric ulcers when we fail them, 
it’s all to the good. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Smith. Now all four of our speak- 
ers are going to prepare final sum- 
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mary statements on tonight’s que# 
tion, and while they get ready f al 
these summaries, here’s a specia] 
message of interest to you. | 
Announcer: The demand fa| 
Mr. Denny’s pamphlet What C 
I Do? continues to increase. Pei 
haps you, too, would like to reaq 
his answer to this question. Al} 
over America, the people are 01} 
ganizing themselves as members a} 
clubs, discussion groups, 
courses and political action group} 
—some good, some bad, some in} 
different. There is a great rq 
surgence of interest in public ques} 
tions on the part of the peoplq 
but there is as yet no educationa} 
pattern which has taken form ij 
the field of adult education co 
parable to schools and colleges f al 
the more basic type of educatio | 
Our Town Hall, in New York] 
is attempting to provide a patter} 
for a well-rounded center of adul| 
education using lectures, sho 
courses, and seminars. Town Hal 
has issued a pamphlet written by 
Mr. Denny, containing a simpl} 
twelve-point program for eve 
one, answering the questiog| 
“What can I do?” If you woull 
like a copy of this little pamphle} 
What Can I Do?, send 10c t 
Town Hall, New York 18, N. 
Now for the summaries of tq 
night’s discussion, here is M 
Denny. | 


Ais | 


Mr. Denny: Well, now we will 
take the reverse order and ask fir: 
Dr. T. V. Smith, what is you 


final word on “Are We Losing 
Our Moral Standards?” 

Dr. Smith: My colleagues, since 
we all see that abstractions betray 
us anew into our old prejudices, 
whatever they may be, I want to 
be concrete, beginning at home 
with my closing charity. I do not 
think we are losing our morals, be- 
cause (1) I do not see my racy 
old Sarah Lawrence friend, Con- 
stance Warren, losing hers; be- 
cause (2) I do not see Dr. Eliot 
losing his; because (3) I can’t even 
imagine Bishop Oxnam’s losing 
anything (laughter); and because 
(4) I, myself, feel as well as ever, 
yes, a little better, thank you. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Smith, and I’m insulted that you 
left the moderator out. (Laugh- 
ter.) Dr. Warren, please. 

Dr. Warren: To be brief, we 
live in an age of individualism and 
frankness. When we depart from 
accepted standards, we do it with 
increasing openness. External con- 
trols, of public opinion and tradi- 
tional moral codes are no longer 
the brakes on human behavior they 
used to be. For them, we must 
substitute the far more valuable 
brakes of inner controls to meet 
the complexities of living today. 
For that difficult task, we need the 
basic teachings of Christ about 
human behavior and the help of 
education in increasing our fac- 
tual information and clarifying our 
insights. But time is of the es- 
Sence of this present crisis. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you. And 
now, Bishop Oxnam. 

Dr. Oxnam: Dr. Warren was on 
the side that we are losing our 
morals. I mean that was the posi- 
tion of the debate—but she stated 
that now we think less of giving 
charity than of abolishing poverty. 
That’s moving to moral standards. 
That’s what Jesus meant when He 
said, “You strain at a gnat, and 
you swallow a camel.” He was 
interested in moral law itself. I 
believe, because I believe in God, 
there is a moral law written into 
the nature of things. I believe 
that law was revealed in the Way 
of the truth and the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and I do not think 
we're losing those standards. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. And 
now, a final word from Dr. Eliot. 

Dr. Eliot: In her first published 
appeal for the new institution that 
was to become Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, Mary Lyon wrote that its 
main object would be to prepare 
young ladies of mature minds for 
active usefulness, especially to be- 
come teachers. I rather think, cer- 
tainly I hope, that the founder of 
this college would have approved 
our proceedings tonight, though I 
don’t think she would have agreed 
with everything all of us have said. 
Her emphasis on mature thinking, 
on active usefulness, and on the 
primary importance of teaching, 
really sums up what we have all 
four of us have been saying. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 


Eliot, Bishop Oxnam, Dr. Warren, 
and Dr. Smith. Our thanks, also, 
to our gracious host, President 
Roswell G. Ham of Mt. Holyoke 
and his associates, and _ station 
WSPR in Springfield, and if you, 
our friends, want a copy of this 
discussion, you may obtain it by 
sending 10 cents to Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York. 

Now next week from Water- 
bury, Connecticut, your Town 
Meeting will present a part of the 
important debate now going on 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mc. Shertok has asked that the following correc- 
tions be made in the Bulletin of February 10; 


Pages5,) Coli2: 
gained” to “begin.” 


Page 6, Col. 1. 


In paragraph 5, change “flaunted” to “flouted.” 


Col. 2, Paragraph 3 should read, “The boomerang effects of the | 


In first sentence of Mr. Shertok’s speech change “be 
Second paragraph should read, ‘On the other hand, | 
the United Nations were unable to accept the solution advocated by the | 
Jews that Jewish immigration and settlement proceed unchecked until the | 
whole of Palestine become a Jewish state. 
Special Committee recommended and what the Assembly approved... . ” 


in Congress over the plan for t 
St. Lawrence Seaway, which co 
to a vote in the Senate next w 
on February 27. 


Alexander Wiley of Wisconsi 
will speak on the affirmative of t 
question. Senator Henry Ca 
Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts, ar 
Congressman Hugh A. Meade 
Maryland, take the opposition, 
plan to be with us next Tuesd 
and every Tuesday at the sou 
of the crier’s bell. 


(Applause.) 


What the United Nations | 


In paragraph 4 change “neighbor” to “neighbors.” | 


aggression on the economic condition of the Arab population have been | 
disastrous. But the odds against the Jews are mounting. Encouraged by | 
the United Nations passivity, the invasion of Palestine by bands from out- 
side is proceeding apace.” 


Page 20, Col. 1. 


Page 23, Col. 1. In paragraph 3, change “besiege” to “mislead.” | 
In paragraph 4 change “The implementation of a solution” to “The im- 
plementation of that solution.” 


In paragraph 4 change “ferment” to “foment.” 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


American Broadcasting Company Stations Carrying Town Meeting 


City 
Montreal, Quebec 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

ord, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Washington, D.C. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Cedartown, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Sayannah, Ga. 
West Point, Ga. 
Bangor, Me. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Portland, Me. 
Waterville, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hyannis, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Battle Creek, Mich.. 


Flint, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Jackson, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ansing, Mich. 
Muskegon. Mich. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Manchester, ING I: 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elmira, N.Y. 
Endicott, N.Y. 
Glens Falls, INGoY: 
amestown, N. Y. 
assena, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


7:30 to 8:30 P.M.*Local Time—CENTRAL TIME ZONE 


City 
Anniston, Ala. 
irmingham, Ala. 
Dothan, Ala. 
Florence, Ala. 
Gadsden, Ala. 


untsyilie, Ala. 
ey 


8:30 to 9:30 P.M.*——-EASTERN TIME ZONE 


Call Letters 


Call Letters 


*Time subject to change. 


City 
Olean, N. Y. 
Plattsburg, N. aS 
Poughkeepsie Sane 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 
Utica, N.Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gastonia, N.C. 
Hickory, N. C. 
High Point, N. C. 
Kinston, N.C. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Winston- Salem, NOG: 


Akron, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Marion, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Altoona, Pa. 

Erie, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Florence, S.C. 
Greenville, SaiG. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Covington, Va. 
Danville, Va. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Staunton, Va. 
Suffolk, Va. 
Winchester, Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


City 

Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
El Dorado, Ark. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Call Letters 


Call Letters 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


American Broadcasting Company Stations Carrying Town Meeti 


City 
Chicago,. Lil. 
Peoria, IL. 
Rockford, Il. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Springfield, Ul. 
Anderson, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Terre Haute 
Burlington, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Coffeyville, Kans. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Louisyille, Ky. 
Alexandria, La. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Monroe, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Albert Lea, Minna. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Willmar, Minn. 
Winona, Minn. 
Gulfport, Miss. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Fargo, N. 
ane Oklahoma 


8:30 to 9:30 P.M.* Local Time—MOUNTAIN TIME ZONE 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Denyer, Colorado 
Pueblo, Colorado 
Boise, Idaho 
Burley, Idaho 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


9:00 to 10:00 P.M.* Local Time—PACIFIC COAST TIME ZONE 


y iGity 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Brawley, Calif. 
Eureka, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Indio, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
San Bernardino 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, ee 
Santa Maria, 


*Time subject to change. 


(Continued) 


Call Letters 


Call Letters 


City 

Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Enid, Oklahoma 
Lawton, Oklahoma 
McAlester, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Shawnee, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Yankton, S. D. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashyille, Tenn. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas 
Big Spring, Texas 
Brownsville, Texas 
Dallas and Ft. Worth, Texas 
Corpus Christi 
Houston, Texas 
Longview, ‘Texas 
Lubbock, Texas 
Paris, Texas 
San Angelo, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Texarkana,: Texas 
Waco, Texas 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Green Bay, Wis. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
Madison, Wisc. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 
Racine, Wisc. 
Sheboygan, Wisc. 
Superior, Wisc. 

(Duluth, Minn.) 


Butte, Mont. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Gallup, N. M. 

Las Vegas, N. M. 
Santa Fe., N. M. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Casper, Wyoming 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Rawlins, Wyoming 


City 
Stockton, Calif. 
Visalia, Calif. 
Les Vegas, Ney. 
Reno, Ney. 
Fugene, Oregon 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
Yokima, Wash. 


ES 


